“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”—[Cowper. 
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A QUARREL WITH MY HORSE. 
BY AN ARMY CORRESPONDENT. 


On the afternoon of Friday, the 20th of May, 1864, 
I left General Grant’s headquarters, near Spottsyl- 
vania, and rode to Fredericksburg, to attend to some 
business and spend the night. ‘The army had occu- 

ied its present position for several days, reinforcing 
its ranks and replenishing its supplies. We all knew 
that a movement might be expected at any time, but 
I had heard or seen nothing to cause me to suppose 
one to be imminent. The next morning, however, 
I was aroused from my sleep by heavy cannonading 
at the front. I dressed hastily, and saddling my horse 
was soon galloping toward the scene of battle, twelve 
miles away. 

I was mounted upon a thoroughbred Virginian 
racer— a horse that had never yet failed me in any 
emergency—the fleetest, the bravest, the most intelli- 

nt, and the most enduring one that I ever bestrode. 

rged by the fear that a representative of some rival 
journal might outstrip me in getting out a report of 
the action, I raised the bridle on Jesse’s neck and 


pressed him into his best ”*- The morning was 


cool, the road unencumbered by passing trains, and 
the roar of the distant battle seemed to inspire him 
with unnatural ambition. He swept through woods, 
past open fields, and over bridges with a long, rapid, 
and unfaltering stride. I leaned forward in the sad- 
die and patted his beautiful neck with my hand, and 
he turned his eye upon me in affectionate recogni- 
tion. 


On reaching the summit of a hill a sight presented 
itself that might well fill me with alarm. A mile be- 
fore me, on the open plain, the two armies were 
contending for the very road upon which I was a 
proaching. * * * JI decided to ride leisurely 
down the road till I got under fire (thus saving my 
horse’s wind for an emergency), and then leap the 
fence on the left-hand side and rush round into the 
rear of the Union lines. I had hardly started to exe- 
cute this design, however, when a new development 
of the situation led me to instantly abandon it. 
Swinging around from the rebel rear a troop of gray 
cavalry was advancing at a brisk trot. They were 
but little over half the distance that I was from our 
lines, but were advancing over fields encumbered by 
ditches and fences, while a straight, open road lay 
before me. 

But two courses were open to me; one to return 
to Fredericksburg, an idea that I did not entertain 
for a second, and the other to run the gauntlet of 
death. Before the decision was hardly formed I was 
rushing down the road with the speed of the wind. 
A minute later, as I came in full view, the rebels 
saw me and pressed forward, with a shout, to inter- 
cept my passage. I gave my noble horse his head, 
and leaned forward in the saddle, inspired with an 
involuntary thought that I could push him into a still 
higher speed. How the road stretched out before 
me! How long the seconds were! How slowly we 
seemed to move! And yet our speed was that of a 
railroad train. Nearer and still nearer we ap- 
proached, till I seemed to be rushing into a vortex 
filled with glittering sabres. I placed my face against 
my horse’s neck and whispered, “Jesse, my brave 
boy, you are the only earthly friend I have to help 
me.” No look of recognitlon now! No turning of 
his eye upon his master! He knew his duty, and I 
could teach him nothing. I gently pulled the rein, 
and without a pause in his wild flight he leaped the 
fence and bore me to the Union lines. 

I dismounted and led my noble horse to a place of 
safety. I threw my arms about his neck and kissed 
his long, bony face. We had been in peril together 
before; had passed together through the ordeal of 
fire, had faced the tempest and stemmed the flood in 
company, had shared each other’s food and shelter, 
until I cannot but think he would willingly have 
laid down his life in my defence. I loved him too. 
I looked into his bright, tender eyes, and told him he 
should some day be repaid for all this; that I would 
take him to my New England home, and give him 
food, and rest, and care, and shelter; that he would 
be loved by my wife, petted by the little ones, and 


coveted by all my neighbors. How little I then knew 
what two short days would bring forth! 

I shall probably never know why I was not fired 
upon, in which case I could hardly have escaped cap- 
ture or death; but I think the enemy hoped to sur- 
prise our troops, and withheld their fire on that 
account. 

I could get no feed for my horse, the trains all 
having started, so I immediately remounted and pro- 
ceeded in search of the general headquarters. I 
found Grant, Mead, and Warren together. I here 
obtained my first reliable information regarding 
affairs. * * * 

There was little prospect of any further movements 
of importance before morning, and, in the mean 
time, by rough riding, I could take dispatches to 
Belle Plain and return. Mr. Peters kindly offered 
Jesse a lunch out of his feed-bag, but the r, tired 
horse refused to touch it. I sat down on the grass to 
sketch a brief account of the day’s doings for my 
paper, and my pet came up and daintily plucked the 
ripe strawberries from out the grass at my feet. I 
was amused, and leaving my writing spent half an 
hour in culling the delicious fruit and feeding him. 
After an hour’s rest, as he still refused his food, I de- 
cided to try to get a relay and leave him behind me, 
but I found this impossible, as every horse was jaded 
with the forced march from Spottsylvania. I was 
sorry for his sake, but glad for my own. I felt that 
I was going on a lonely ride, and perhaps a perilous 
one, and there was no companion that I preferred to 
him. ‘here was a dumb communion between us that 
was society to me, and there was an inspiration in 
his spirit that made me feel that there was no feat of 
speed or endurance that I could not execute with his 
assistance. So I laid the saddle softly on his broad 
shoulders, fastened a little bundle of oats behind, and, 
lifting myself lightly into the stirrups, started on my 
return. * * * 

Jesse was in his usual good spirits, notwithstanding 
he had been under the saddle all day without food. 
I rode leisurely, and it was dark long before I reached 
Fredericksburg. 

I had promised Jesse that I would ask him to go 
no further, so I rode directly to the stables of the 
Sanitary Commission to find him comfortable quarters, 
and procure a fresh horse for the journey to Belle 
Plain and back. AsI passed into the light, I care- 
lessly took out my watch. The pointers were on the 
hour of nine. Nine o’clock, and no person, be he 
soldier or citizen, could cross the river after that 
hour! I wheeled my horse in an instant, and gal- 
loped to the bridge. The guard examined my pass, 
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and I rode on. I had hardly left him before the ser- 
geant cried out “ Nine o’clock. Let no one pass.” I 
was just in time. Of the sentry at the east end of 
the bridge I learned that Belle Plain was being 
evacuated, and that there were no troops on this side 
of the river. * * *# 

I dismounted, and walked by the side of my faith- 
ful friend up the Falmouth hills. 

On reaching the summit of the hills I remounted 
and gave Jesse the reins. I had not the heart to 
urge him, and he settled into a quick, cheerful walk, 
his quick ears in constant motion, and his eyes peer- 
ing at every object that we passed. He seemed to 
understand that we were in a country that had been 
abandoned by our troops and that was known to be 
infested by roving bands of guerrillas. I had been 

"so accustomed to these displays of vigilance and alert- 
ness, in our solitary journeys, that I thought but little 
of it then, but now, in recalling it, I believe I had 
never known him to appear so nervous before. I 
was haunted, myself, with a painful apprehension of 
evil. This section of Virginia had a reputation for 
murder and pillage only equalled by that about Fair- 
fax ; my horse, whose fleetness had saved me more 
than once from capture, was too completely exhaust- 
ed to be relied upon, and I was, myself, almost over- 
come with hunger and weariness) * * * 

Over the summits of the hills and down through 
the slumbering valleys, our eyes piercing every shade 
and our ears drinking in every rustle of the trembling 
leaves, mile after mile we wended our weary way. 

About three miles from Belle Plain, and on the 
right-hand side of the road as I approached that 
place, was a large frame building, built, I presume, 
for a barn or a tobacco storehouse. It stood near the 
highway, and as I approached it I heard loud yoices 
within, and could soon see twelve or fifteen horses 
fastened about the yard. I think that Jesse detected 
them first, for he assumed the stealthy air and silent, 
cat-like tread for which I so highly prized him. He 
crept by without the faintest click of his hoof on the 
hard road-bed, and the revels of the band were un- 
disturbed. 

I reached the landing at one and a half o’clock in 
the morning, and found I was none too early, as the 
last steamer was just ready to leave. I consigned 
my dispatches to the care of her clerk, and in twenty 
minutes she swung out into the stream. I think I 
never before felt so utterly forsaken as when I stood 
upon the pier that night, alone. Behind me was a 
country full of blood and cruelty ; before me a raging 
river, bearing away my last chance of protection and 
escape. I walked gloomily to the shore. Jesse stood 
where I had left him, and greeted me with an affec- 
tionate whinner. I put my hands upon his cheeks and 
looked into his brave face. He pushed his nose under 
my arm, and turned his bright, happy eye toward 
mine. Do not think me sentimental when I tell you 
that my heart was comforted and strengthened. I 
found a bale of fresh hay, and throwing some into the 
corner of a dilapidated stable, slipped out Jesse’s bit 
and led him in. I dare not unsaddle him, lest I 
might be surprised and have to mount in an instant. 
I then lay down near the entrance, and fell imme- 
diately into a refreshing slumber. 

At four o’clock I awoke, and started for Fred- 
ericksburg without delay. 

At six o’clock we were back within the “ Hospital 
City.” I drove again to the stables, and handing the 
dusky hostler a “ greenback,” gave him orders for my 
horse,—‘‘ a hearty breakfast, a thorough grooming, 
and a light dinner.” I got my breakfast and found a 
quiet room. Before I fell asleep I reckoned my one 
day’s ride seventy-three Virginia miles. 

At half-past two my horse was brought round. 
He was himself again, and I was pleased to see him 
look so fresh and bright. I swung into the saddle in 
a cheerful, careless way, and little thought it was my 
last mounting. He pranced gayly down the Rich- 
mond turnpike and we were soon again alone. The 
afternoon was warm, and I did not want him to get 
overheated. I pulled the curb and brought him into 
a childish amble, but he fretted under the restraint. 
I patted him on the neck and breast, and talked to 

- him, but I could not pacify his restless spirit. “He had 

neverdisplay ed such a will before, and I determined 


to subdue it. I jerked him down into a walk, and told 
him he should keep that gait until he could behave him- 
self. He turned an eye full of deadly hate upon me. 
Mile after mile was traversed in a sulky, silent mood. 
At last my thoughts wandered to my Northern home. 
I saw my loved ones in their accustomed haunts. 
With them this was a Sabbath day. They had been 
to the sanctuary and heard God’s servant talk of him 
who came to bring “ Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.” They had renewed their vows of love and 
charity—the fulfilling of the law. Silently they had 
wended their way homeward, filled with a cheerful, 
holy inspiration. “ Peace” and “good-will” had 
fallen like a heavenly benediction upon their hearts. 
As this picture passed before my mind my heart re- 
lented. Shall I, who am instructed to love my ene- 
mies and bless them that curse me, quarrel with a 
brute? I gently pulled my horse’s rein and stopped 
him. I leaned forward and stroked his neck. “ Jesse, 
we have been friends too long to treat each other 
so!” He turned his head and looked me full in the 
face with his soft, loving eyes. I patted him on the 
nose, and we were friends again. It was a foolish 
quarrel, and an expensive one to me—it cost me my 
horse. We had loitered so much on the way, that 
although we pressed forward now at a cheerful pace, 
it was after six o’clock when we reached Bowling 
Green. Here I was surprised and disappointed at 
not overtaking the army. * * * 

Night was coming on, and I was in a strange and 
unfriendly country. In half an hour I was at Mil- 
ford. The place was utterly deserted. I crossed the 
stream and ascended the steep hills. Turning to the 
southward I galloped on for another hour, over a 
road strewed with the debris of the pursued and pur- 
suing armies. I knew that the nearer | approached 
our lines, the more perilous my position became, for 
the enemy’s cavalry were always hanging upon our 
rear, and yet my desire to overtake our troops before 
nightfall overcame my usual caution. I at last over- 
took a negro, who said the last troop of cavalry had 
passed but twenty minutes or half an hour before. 
Only half an hour, and I had wasted thrice that time 
in a silly quarrel with my faithful horse ! 

I think I had proceeded, on a steady gallop, for 
half an hour, when I approached a clear, quiet 
stream, and I stopped my horse to let him drink; 
but I had no sooner brought him toa stand than I 
was startled by the report of a rifle, and _ the singing 
of a bullet past my head. * * * This was fol- 
lowed by a volley from a rebel picket line. I in- 
stantly wheeled my horse and commenced a rapid 
retreat. 

I settled myself in the saddle and gave Jesse his 
head. I expected to be pursued, but not overtaken. 
My only fear was of being intercepted by some rov- 
ing band of rebel cavalry. ‘These fears were soon 
realized. We had scarcely gone a mile before Jesse’s 
quick ear detected their approach. He slackened 
his pace. I could hear nothing, and yet I knew the 
crisis had come. I searched along the roadside for 
some place of escape into the thick woods, but an im- 
—— morass lined the path on cither side. 

esse’s tread was as noiseless as a panthers, and his 
uick eyes pierced forward into the dusky twilight. 
urning a gentle curve we met them, hardly fifty 
aces from us. He did not wait to feel the bridle, 
ut turned, quicker than a weaver’s shuttle, and flew 
back down the road. I knew it was a hopeless race. 
No feat of speed could save us both. My only hope 
of escape was in abandoning my most faithful friend. 
I leaned forward and kissed his princely neck, and 
then loosening my feet from the stirrups I prepared 
to spring. e were descending toward the stream, 
and the time had come to part. .I looked back, the 
pursuers were not in sight. I checked the gait of my 
faithful steed and listened—they were just behind. 


I leaped to the ground, and waving my hand, spoke | 


the farewell word—the one word “Go.” He bound- 
ed forward, and I sprang into the thick woods. A 
moment later the rebel troop came dashing by.— 
Phrenological Journal. 


Tue friend that hides from us our faults is of less 
service to us than the enemy that upbraids us with 
them. 


able. 


MR. PICKWICK AND MR. BERGH. 


Has it ever occurred to the reader that the genial 
soul of Mr. Pickwick may have been the first promp- 
ter of Mr. Bergh in his praiseworthy efforts? Almost 
the first important incident in the G. C. M. P. C.’s 
(General Chairman, Member Pickwick Club) history 
illustrates the eminent humanitarian’s interest in mat- 
ters of this kind. Mr. Pickwick, with the club note- 
book in hand, ready for discoveries, had taken a cab 
—the party was off for the Golden Cross: 

“ How old is that horse, my friend ?” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick, rubbing his nose with the shilling which he 
had reserved for the fare. 

The horse was an aged animal, but a preliminary 
erack of the cabman’s whip upon an established raw 
point had caused him to indulge in a faint remin- 
iscence of a canter. “How old is he,” repeated 
Cabby; “forty-two;” and he eyed the questioner 
askant. 

“What! forty-two?” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, 
laying his hand upon his note-book. The driver reit- 
erated his former statement. Mr. Pickwick looked 
very hard at his face, but his features were immovy- 
So he noted down the fact forthwith. 

“ And how long do you keep him out at a time?” 
inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Two or three weeks,” replied the man. 

“ Weeks!” said Mr. Pickwick, and out came the 
note-book again. 

“He lives at Pentonwille when he’s ’ome,” ob- 
served the driver coolly; “ but we seldom takes him 
ome, on account of his weakness.” 

“ On account of his weakness!” reiterated the per- 
plexed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ He always falls down when he’s took out of the 
cab,” continued the driver; “ but when he’s in it we 
bears him up werry tight, and takes him in werry 
short, so as he can’t werry well fall down; and we 
got a pair o’ precious large wheels on, so ven he does 
move, they run after him; and he must go on; he 
can’t help it.” 

Mr. Pickwick entered every word of this statement 
in his note-book as a singular instance of the tenacity 
of life in horses under trying circumstances. 

Every reader of the Papers of the Pickwick Club 
knows what an uproarious row was the result of inter- 
ference on the part of the humane Bergh of that 
period on that occasion; but it is also a matter of 
coeval history that his triumph was as complete and 
irreversible as are those of our own champion of dumb 
animals.— New York Evening Post. 


Ture StreNGTH or A Kinp Worp.—Some peo- 
ple are very apt to use harsh, angry words, perhaps 
because they think they will be obeyed more promptly. 
They talk loudly, swear and storm, though after all 
they are often laughed at; their orders are forgot, 
and their ill-temper only is remembered. How 
strong is a kind word! It will do what the harsh 
word, or even blow, cannot do; it will subdue the 
stubborn will, relax the frown, and work wonders. 
Even the dog, the cat, or the horse, though they do 
not know what you say, can tell when you speak a 
kind word to them. A man was one day driving a 
cart along the street. The horse was drawing a 
heavy load, and did not turn as the man wished him. 
The man was ill-tempered, and beat the horse; the 


horse reared and plunged, but he either could not or ~ 


would not go the right way. Another man, who was 
with the cart, went up to the horse and patted him 
on the neck, and called bim kindly by his name. 
The horse turned his head, and fixed his large eyes 
on the man, as though he would say, “I will do any- 
thing for you, because you are kind to me;” and 
bending his broad chest against the load, turned the 
cart down the narrow lane, and trotted on briskly as 
though the load were a plaything! 
is a kind word ?—Animal World. 


“ Now, gentlemen,” said Sheridan to his guests as 
the ladies left the room, “let us understand each 
other. Are we to drink like men or beasts?” Some- 
what indignant, the guests exclaimed, “ Like men, 
of course.” ‘ Then,” he replied, “we are going to 


| get jolly drunk, for beasts never drink more than 
| they want.” 


O! how strong 
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TEACHING BY LOVE. 

St. Francis, the founder of the order of Francis- 
cans, called all living things his brothers and sisters. 

His broad, loving nature seemed to take in the 
whole animal creation as a part of our human life. 

One of the old legends represents him as preach- 
ing to a collection of birds of different kinds whom he 
chanced to come upon in his travels. He addressed 
them in this manner: “ Brother birds, greatly are ye 
bound to praise the Creator who clotheth you with 
feathers and giveth you wings to fly with, and a purer 
air to breathe, and who careth for you who have so 
little care for yourselves.” 

The birds seemed to understand him, and reply to 
his affectionate greeting in their own language. 

Although but a legend, may there not be a strong 
root of truth holding it down to the real. 

How much of his own intelligence man can com- 
municate to the lower animals through affectionate 
language and manners, has not been discovered. 
They often seem to be taught, through fear, to do 
many things, but their intelligence is not cultivated. 

A high-spirited horse may, through fear of his 
master, perform certain acts. His movements will 
not be a joyful outgoing of his nature, but constrained 
and governed only by the will which holds his under 
control. 

His muscles are cultivated, not his intelligence. 

How different the manner of a horse who loves his 
master! 

Every movement shows a glad pulsation of his 
nature toward the one he loves. His intelligence is 
wide awake, and knowledge comes in. Indeed, it 


sometimes almost seems as if the horse needed only | 


human speech to become equal to his master, —E. 


HE SEES HIS MASTER. 

Aw Ipano Guost Story py Grace GREENWOOD. 
« An officer of the commissary, while on one of his 
business expeditions to one of these mountain tribes, 
was sittin a 
chiefs, smoking and conversing amicably, when sud- 
denly the Indians sprung up with looks of terror and 
ran out. He followed and inquired the meaning of 
the stampede, and was told that the ghost of a lately- 
deceased brave had appeared in their midst. He 
looked back into the wigwam and saw only the 
favorite dog of the departed chief, which was behav- 
ing very strangely, leaping up and fawning on the 
air, with every sign of canine delight and affection. 
The awe-struck Indians said, ‘He sees his master.’ 
How they saw him, when the white man could not, I 
did not learn, nor how long for the dog the vision 
lingered; but it is pleasant to think that the poor 
animal’s loving demonstrations could not have been 
cut short by a brutal blow or kick. I think if I were 
the dog, or the squaw of a noble savage, I should pre- 
fer him in such an unsubstantial shape. This animal 
-seership is not a new idea. I remember a beautiful 
old picture of the Nativity of the Virgin,’ by Murillo, 
I think, in which no one of a large group of elderly 


ceiyes an angel also looking on with mild interest ; 
a dog evidently sees the celestial visitor, and is 


ffing in an awe-struck manner at his cerulean 
” 


‘Wuose Doc ?—Judge Cush once had a dog case, 
in which the ownership of the canine was in dispute. 
The evidence was conflicting, and the Judge became 
confused. 

“ Stop!” said he ; “stop right there. We'll settle 
this matter very shortly. You, Mr. Clerk, hold on to 
the dog. You, Mr. Plaintiff, go out into the far cor- 
ner of the room out there. You, Mr. Defendant, 
come into this corner up here. Now both of you 
whistle, and, Mr. Clerk, let loose the dog.” 

So said, so done ; but the. dog sprang between the 
legs of the bystanders and “scooted” out of the 
door. 

“Very extraordinary! very extraordinary!” said 
the judge. “I can’t understand that. Mr. Clerk, on 
the whole, as the plaintiff couldn’t prove his case 
when I gave him the chance, you may enter judg- 
mentefor the defendant.” 


one night in a wigwam, with several 


CHILDREN. 
A GEM FROM LONGFELLOW. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, — - 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the Eastern windows 
That look toward the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow, 

But in mine is the wind of autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood— 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear . 

- What the birds and the wind are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with young caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


A BRAHMIN’S OPINION. 


Yesterday was Monday—a sacred day of one of 
the most sacred months, Shravum. At 5 P. M. I 
had bathed, and prepared myself for the worship of 
the Deity. My eyes were half shut by the drowsi- 
ness of abstraction in him; my heart was melting 
before his glory, and my mind, leaving behind the 
dark and labyrinthian regions of reason, had rested 


| on the bed of belief. I was reflecting gratefully on 
| the various resources of edification, subsistence and 
_ pleasure given by his bounty to man! In the midst 

of such reveries I was started by hearing a noise like 


shooting. I went out to see what it was, and was 
told that the pigeon-shooting Europeans’ were en- 
gaged in the (to us) horrible and disgustful sport in 
the Sooneri Mehel! How must the Hindoos within 
seeing and hearing of the shots have been pained by 
such a deed at such a time! Iam sure God has not 
intended the death even of his slightest creature to 
be a sport! Death may be a necessity—death may 


| be an accident—but it can never be an amusement. 


Lbeg, &c., 
gossips and pretty maidens come to see the baby, per- | 


MAnADER TRIMBUCKHOY, 
A Brahmin. 


Broacn, Aug. 1. —India Times. 


DrereENcE AGAINST SPEAKING Wasps.—It is 
said that bees and wasps will not sting a person 


whose skin is imbued with honey. Hence those who 


are much exposed to the venom of those little crea- 


_ tures, when they have occasion to hive bees, or take 


a nest of wasps, smear their face and hands with 
honey, which is found to be the best preventive. 
When we are annoyed with insult, persecution and 
opposition from the perverse and malignant, the best 
defence against their venom is to have the spirit 
bathed in honey. Let every part be saturated with 
meekness, gentleness, forbearance and patience, and 
the most spiteful enemy will be disappointed in his 


| endeavors to inflict a sting. 


Ar best, life is not very long. A few more smiles 
a few more tears, some pleasures, much pain, sun 
shine and songs, clouds and darkness, hasty greetings 
abrupt farewells; then our little play will close, and 
injured and injurer will pass away. Is it worth while 
to hate each other? 


Scoot anp ComMITTEEs. 
—The commissioners for the protection of animals in 
Vienna have suggested the following for the consid- 
eration of school committees. Every public school 
must consider it as one of its tasks to impress upon 
the youthful mind the importance of mercy to ani- 
mals, and a horror of cruelty towards them. This can 
be attempted on one side by teaching them the use- 
fulness of animals to man, and on the other by pub- 
lishing in their Readers articles that in unmistakable 
terms condemn every sort of cruelty to them. There- 
fore, instruction in natural history is lately introduced 
into schools, and, according to the late school ordinance, 
the protection of animals is fitly connected with it. 
—Translated for “Our Dumb Animals.” 


LESSONS TO CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. CHARLES BRAY. 

Wuart 1s Crve.ty ?—If you were asked, What 
is cruelty? you would, perhaps, answer, “ Giving 
pain.” This would be part of the right answer, but 
not the whole of it. 

When a surgeon cuts off a limb, or a dentist pulls 
out a tooth, he gives a great deal of pain. But he is 
not cruel. When the butcher kills the animals for 
food, he cannot help giving pain; but this is not 
cruelty. ‘The dentist is a good friend to us while he 
is torturing us with his pincers, because he does so to 
save us from far more torture ; and the butcher may be 
a merciful man while doing his duty in killing the 
mn if he gives no more pain than he can possibly 

elp. 

But if you were to see that the dentist enjoyed 
your agony and tortured you more and longer than 
was necessary, for the pleasure of seeing you writhe 
and struggle, you would detest him for his cruelty ; 
and if the butcher gives needless pain to the poor 
animals, we detest his cruelty also. 

Cruelty is the giving needless pain; and the worst 
kind of cruelty is to have pleasure in giving it. If 
we torture for our sport a cat or a hedgehog, a frog 
or a bird, or any other animal, we are as detestable 
for our cruelty as that dentist or that butcher. Even 
animals know quite well the difference between pain 
given in kindness and pain given in cruelty. A dog 
will lick our hand and look gratefully up into our 
face while we are dressing his wound and giving him 
almost more pain than he can bear. In the old story 
of Androcles and the lion, when the lion came limp- 
ing up to Androcles with a thorn in his foot, and 
Androcles took the great paw tenderly up and pulled 
the thorn out, he most likely gave the lion quite as 
much pain as if he had thrust a thorn into the foot. 
But the lion knew the difference: he knew that this 
pain was given in kindness. If Androcles had dared 
to give the lion the same amount of pain for the 
pleasure of seeing him suffer, there wou'd have been 
a very different ending to the story, and a very 
speedy end to Androcles. 

How is it that many children, and boys especially, 
are so often cruel to animals ? 

Many of them are cruel from want of thought. 
They do not mean to be cruel any more than the 
baby who kills flies on the window-pane for the 
pleasure of stopping with its finger the little moving 
things, or than the cat who plays with the mouse. 
Children will often catch the butterflies and crush 
their beautiful tender forms with no more thought 
pe if they were so many flying flowers that had no 

eeling. 

Some children are cruel because they have been 


- taught by ignorant people that animals have no feel- 


ing. But how do we have feeling? By the nerves 
that tell ‘the brain what is being done to any part of 
the body. So that wherever there are nerves and 
brain, there is feeling. Horses, dogs, cats and all the 
higher animals have nervous systems very similar to 
our own; and every bird, frog, hedgehog or mouse 
has its own little brain and sets of nerves that suffer 
acutely under rough and cruel handling, but which 
can feel pleasure from the soft stroking or patting of 
a friendly hand. Because many of these animals are 
dumb, itis no sign they do not feel—Animal World. 


“ How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not !”—<Scripture. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, Nowember, 1871. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 

This is an inquiry naturally made to us by interested 
friends. It refers more particularly to our criminal 
department. In brief, then, in the last six weeks we 
have investigated from the office one hundred and 
seventeen complaints, in addition to the work of 
country agents; have made twenty prosecutions, con- 
victing nineteen; have had thirty old and worthless 
horses killed, and thirty-two more suspended from 
work till their disabilities are removed. 

The time and labor often spent upon one of these 
cases can hardly be appreciated by one who has not 
experienced it. 

This is but one branch of our work. The general 
effort to extend our ideas by correspondence, by the 
circulation of documents, by addresses, and by per- 
sonal interviews, is one that cannot be recorded in 
figures, but we trust can be seen in this and other 
communities. 


42 


TOWN POUNDS. 


Important to City and Town Authorities—In view 
of the cruelty to which a couple of horses were subject- 
ed from want of proper shelter, while detained in a 
pound, near this city, recently, the Massachusetts 
Society have commenced active measures in the case, 
which, so far, have resulted in the provision of a suit- 
able building for animals while under distraint. The 
matter is an important one, and should at once be 
looked into by selectmen and others, inasmuch as the 
responsibility is as well defined in the case of a town 
as in that of an individual—Boston Transcript. 


Our attention has recently been called to the im- 
proper shelter afforded to, and consequent suffering 
of animals while confined in pounds. 

The law establishing these inclosures was enacted 
before the subject of humanity to animals was appre- 
ciated, and in many towns the most that is provided 
is an open fence, offering no protection from the 
scorching rays of the sun in summer, or the cold, 
rough storms in winter. 

In the case referred to above, two horses remained 
without identification for a period of least four days 
and nights,—a portion of the time through a cold, 


_ drizzly rain. 


Towns are manifestly liable under a civil suit, for 
injury to an animal thus exposed, which, in case of a 
valuable horse, might subject them to heavy dam- 
ages, besides the penalty under a criminal complaint 
for “ unnecessary cruelty.” We claim that a remedy 
should be applied, either by a shed and stable con- 
nected with the pound, or by removing the animal 
to suitable shelter, when the weather requires it. 
Pound-keepers and field-drivers now feel that they 
have no right to make such removal, and we learn 
that in a recent case, where the pound-keeper in- 
curred some expense in providing better shelter, the 
town repudiated the bill ! 

We thus bring this matter to public attention, 
readily admitting that the neglect we complain of is 
not intentional on the part of town authorities, but 
has grown up from universal custom. But our duty 
requires us to protest against it, and to secure such 
legislation, if any be needed, as will check the evil, 
and, in the meantime, to hold towns and individuals 
alike responsible under the law. 


OUR FAIR 

Commences December 5, and it promises to be a 
success. In other columns details can be learned. 
The appeal to the people, sympathies and time, made 
by the Chicago, Wisconsin and Michigan fires has un- 
doubtedly interfered with soliciting, and we would 
not have it otherwise, and have so said to all our 
friends. But there is still time for us, and we trust 
that time will be made valuable. Some of the com- 
mittee have said, “ As we can do but little in this town, 
perhaps we had better do nothing.” Notso. “Many 
littles make a muckle.” 


+o 


FAIR CIRCULAR FROM THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 
To the Ladies of the General Committee : 

1. It has been decided to hold the Fair in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, commencing Tuesday after 
Thanksgiving (Dec. 5), and continuing ten days. 

2. Arrangements have already been made for 
twenty tables, including those for the sale of Fancy 
and Useful articles, Works of Art, Flowers, Ferns 
and Mosses, Books, Toys, Confectionery, Home-made 
Cake, Home-made Preserves and Pickles, Refresh- 
ments, Vegetables and Fruit. Contributions of all 
these articles, and all kinds of manufactured goods 
are solicited. 

The Executive Committee have voted “that no 
article shall be disposed of by ‘raffle’ or by ‘ voting,’ 
and that no goods shall be sold ‘on commission,’ and 
all at fair market prices.” 

4. Vegetables and Fruit contributed may be sent 
at any time. 

(a.) By freight or express to Sands, Furber & 
Co., 88 Fanueil Hall Market, to be sold for account 
of the Fair, proceeds to be credited to the town 
= contributes them. Mark packages “S. F. & 

ip.” 


(b.) Or these articles may be sold by the, Com- 
mittee in their own locality, if more convenient. If 
sent to this market it will be well to send them early, 
to avoid exposure to frost. 

( “2 Or they may be contributed to the Vegetable 
and Fruit table to be established in the Fair, and 
they will be stored in Boston for that purpose. 

6. Other goods forwarded in advance of the Fair 
may be sent to our office, 46 Washington Street, 
Room No. 7, marked “ Fair.” 

6. Pickles and Preserves should be carefully 
packed in oats, bran or sawdust, packages marked 
“ Preserves,” and sent to office as above. A tempo- 
rary mark can be put upon the jars, &c., as it has 
been deemed best to put on the permanent labels 
after their arrival. 

7. Advise by mail at once of all packages forwarded, 
giving list of contents and names of contributors. 
Address Frank B. Fay, 46 Washington Street. 

8. The ladies of the General Committee will meet 
at Horticultural Hall every Monday at 11 A. M. 


Per order of the Executive Committee, 


Patrick T. Jackson, Chairman. 
Wa. Howe REED, Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE FAIR. 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, .  . of Boston. 
- Boston. 


Mrs. James B. Dow, Boston. 

Mrs. Chas. R. Thayer, . Boston. 

Mrs. B. H. Greene, Boston Highlands. 
Mrs. C. B. F. Adams. ‘ Boston. 

Mrs. Hooper, . . . Boston. 

Mrs. G. J. F. Bryant, . ° Boston. 

Mrs. J.C.Clapp,. . . Cambridge. 

Miss L. A. Hatch, East Pembroke. 
Patrick T. Jackson, . . Boston. 

H. H. Peters, ° Brookline. 
C.L.Heywood,. . . Charlestown. 
Wm.H, Reed, . Boston Highlands. 
C. Allen Browne, - Boston. 

Rev. Henry F.Edes, Barnstable. 
Charles Field +  « Athol Depot. 

Eugene F. Fay, . . - Boston. 

Frank B. Fay, . - Chelsea. 


TABLES AT THE FAIR 
have already been assigned as follows :— 


For Fancy and Useful Articles,— 
Mrs. William Appleton, of Boston. 
Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, of Boston. 
Mrs. J. Amory Codman, of Boston. 
Mrs. Dr. W. H. Thorndike, of Boston. 
Miss A. M. Wellington, of Boston. 
The Misses Conery, of Boston. 
Miss A. R. Baxter, of South Boston. 
Mrs. J. H. Silsbee, of Salem. 
Mrs. Geo. G. Gove, of Cambridge. 
Mrs. Henry G. Fay, of Brookline. 
Lawrence, Andover and Haverhill. 
Waltham and Watertown. 

ers, — 

Mrs. Dwight, Mrs. Samuel Hammond, Miss Florence Lyman. 

Donations,— 
Mrs. J. B. Dow, of Boston. 

State,— 
Mrs. Gideon Haynes, of Charlestown. 

Confectionery,— 
Mrs. J. C. Clapp, of Cambridge. 


‘oys,— 
Mrs. E. D. G. Palmer, of Auburndale. 
Refreshments,— 

Mrs. C. A. Vinton, of Boston. 

Home-made Pickles and Preserves,— 

Mrs. Frank B. Fay, of Chelsea. 

Home-made Cake,— 
Mrs. Edward R. Kimball, of Boston. 
Ferns and Mosses,— 

Miss Sibyl C. Fay, of Chelsea, Miss Nellie C. Hull, Miss 
Abbie W. Hunt, of Boston, and Miss Emily J. Clark, of 
Framingham. 

Stationery,— 

Mrs. Edward E. Poole. 
Vegetables,— 

Mr. W. A. Currier, of Boston. 
Society Table,— 

For kindred books and publications. 


+> 
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VEGETABLE AND FRUIT TABLE. 

It has been decided to establish a Vegetable and 
Fruit table at the Fair, and we make the following 
extracts from a circular just issued, to invite the at- 
tention of our readers and friends who may not seo 
the circular : 

In addition to the usual articles solicited for Fairs, 
donations are requested of all the products of the 
soil, Fruit and Vegetables. Animals contribute 
largely to the cultivation of these articles, and the 
Society that seeks to protect them may well ask to 
be remembered. A single Barrel of Apples, Potatoes, 
or other fruif or vegetables may seem a small dona- 


tion, but no one need to hesitate to contribute on 
that account. 


Articles may be sent to the Executive Committee 
of the Fair, 46 Washington Street, Boston. 


W. A. Currier, 
Vegetable and Fruit Committee,11 Temple Place, Boston. 


ForwARDING ConTRIBUTIONS.—Let the general 
contributions be sent a few days in advance of the 
Fair, that there may be time for apprizing, numbering 
and preparing for sale. Of course special contribu- 
tions for any lady’s table will be sent to her, to 
forwarded at her pleasure. 


Tue GENERAL CoMMITTEE and interested friends 
meet at Horticultural Hall every Monday at eleven 
A.M., for conference and for announcements of prog- 
ress. 


42> 


Tickets.—Members of the committee willing to 
sell tickets in their several localities can receive them 
on application. 


42> 


More Room.—Arrangements have been made for 
additional rooms, if needed, to be connected with the 
hall by a bridge. 


Cuorce Music has been secured, and suitable 
decorations are in progress. 
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OUR THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF FAITH. 
We believe it to be our duty— 


To Stop 
1. The beating of animals. 
2. Overloading. 
8. Overdriving. 
4. Underfeeding. 
5. Driving galled and disabled animals. 
6. Tying calves and sheep's legs. 
7. Cruelties on railroad stock trains. 
8. Overloading horse-cars. 
9. Neglect of shelter for animals. 
10. Plucking live fowls. 
11. Dog fights. 
12. Vivisection without anzsthetics. 
13. The use of tight check-reins. 
14. Bleeding calves. 
15. Clipping dogs’ ears and tails. 
16. Bagging cows. 


To [INTRODUCE 
17. Better roads and pavements. 
18. Better methods for slaughtering. 
19. Better methods for horseshoeing. 
20. Improved cattle cars. 
21. Drinking fountains. 
22. Better laws in every State. : 
23. Our paper in Sabbath Schools and among children. 


To INDUCE 

24. Children to be humane. 

25. Teachers to teach kindness to animals. 

26. Clergymen to preach it. 

27. Authors to write it. 

28. Editors to keep it before the people. 

29. Drivers and trainers of horses to try kindness. 

30. Owners of animals to feed regularly. 

31. People to protect insectiverous birds. 

32. Boys not to molest birds’ nests. 

83. Men to take better care of stock. 

34. Everybody not to sell their old family horse to owners of 
tip-carts. 

35. People of other States to form societies. 

36. Men to give money to forward the cause. 

87. Ladies to interest themselves in the work. 

38. People to appreciate the intelligence and virtues of 
animals. 

89. And generaily to make men, women and children better, 
because more humane. 


The above shows our purposes. To accomplish 
them will cost money; and why we need and how 
we wish to spend it, was fully explained in our 
September paper. 


42> 
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Mr. BerGu’s appeal to butchers must be deferred 
to our next paper. 


Tue synopsis of the report of tH® city council on 
bad meat is crowded out, but the matter is being fol- 
lowed up by the State Board of Health, and will be 
one of the important subjects for the consideration of 
our next legislature. 


TOWNS UNREPRESENTED. 


The following towns have as yet no representative 
on the General Committee of the Fair for Our Dumb 
Animals. 

Please suggest names to fill the vacancies at once ; 
also additional names in other towns where the Com- 
mittee is small. Please notify of errors in initials, 
locations, &c. 


Acushnet, Agawam, Alford, Berkley, Berlin, Blackstone, 
Brimfield, Cheshire, Chilmark, Clarksburg, Dartmouth, 
Essex, Gosnold, Hamilton, Hancock, Heath, Holland, Lanes- 
boro’, Ludlow, Middleton, Monroe, Mt. Washington, New 
Ashford, North Reading, Otis, Palmer, Paxton, Rehoboth, 
Richmond, Seekonk, Southwick, Swansea, Tewksbury, Tis- 
bury, Tyngsboro’, bonny Wenham, Westhampton, 
Wilbraham, Williamstown, Wilmington. 


42> 


Street FountTains.—We regret that the short 
supply of water has compelled the Water Board to 
close the drinking fountains. We hope next season 
they will be supplied with self-adjusting apparatus, 
which will entirely avoid the waste. 


+o 


New List or GENERAL CoMMITTEE.— With this 
paper we send a corrected list of the committee ap- 
pointed up to the present time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I fully believe in the humanizing and Christianiz- 
ing influence of your Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. God pity the poor wife and 
children whose husband and father wantonl) and 
cruelly abuses or neglects the poor dumb creatures 
subservient to him. If we are commanded to “ go to the 
ant” to learn lessons of industry and perseverance, 
may we not still more learn of the higher orders of 
animals lessons of fidelity, patience and affection, 
and other Christian graces, which we too often fail 
to find in human beings? A group of well-trained, 
well-cared-for domestic animals, such as are often 
found on a nice farm, afford a great deal of pleasure 
as well as profit to their owners, and in point of 
society, for a kind-hearted, cultivated, thinking per- 
son will not suffer in comparison with the ignorant 
and vulgar, for we get pleasure and wisdom without 
an offset of vice. But the objects of your Society 
I am aware cover a larve field which has never be- 
fore received the plough, and which I trust will yield 
great good both to animals and creatures made in the 
Divine image. 


Letter from an Earnest Horse-Trader. 


I was very much pleased on receiving a letter from 
you in regard to the colt “ David” I sold you so long 
ago. I had nearly or quite forgotten him, as I have 
since bought and sold so many colts and horses. I 
am really glad that he has been so good a horse, and 
that you intend to keep him until he dies. There are 
but few men who know how to treat a horse, espec- 
ially after he gets old, when he most needs kind 
treatment. They say, “he is an old horse, let him 
die,” and after he is dead they haul him away to the 
woods, there to let the crows pick his bones. But 
when a horse has been faithful toa man for years, 
he ought to be kindly treated in old age, and to have 
a decent burial. 


I englose —— dollars, proceeds of a little fair my 
youngest daughter got up and managed, “in aid of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals.” 
The good done to the neighborhood by such demon- 
strations I consider one of the greatest advantages of 
the act. While so much is provided by way of mere 
amusement for children, often carried to extremes, 
both in the day-time and in the evening, the encour- 
agement of a spirit of benevolence and self-forgetful- 
ness cannot but receive the approbation of every 
thoughtful mind, and especially of parents and others 
having charge of the young. i have so high a regard 
for the objects advocated by your paper that I could 
wish every-day school and Sunday school were pro- 
vided with it as a good part of their instruction. 


ANIMALS WITH BROKEN LIMBS. 


A correspondent, an M. D., says that “the common 
practice of killing valuable horses, oxen, cows, &c., 
who by chance get a leg broken, is entirely unneces- 
sary, and a cruel, needless waste of life and property. 
I have seen such cases where, by the aid of broad sus- 
pending belts to prevent their lying down, with splints 
and bandages which kept the broken bone in its 
place, in a short time the limbs become sound and 
good.” 

He relates the case of a pet rabbit which he cured 
in this way. : 

As a matter of economy very likely his theory is 
correct, but we think it debatable whether the prac- 
tice, if generally adopted, would not result in a great 
deal of suffering to the animal, and in many cases of 
much cruelty. However, we are willing the subject 
should be discussed in our columns. 


> 


Tue next municipal canvass in Louisville promises 
to be based on the dog question. The wholesale 
slaughter of the canine species is exciting the ire of 
those who have pets, and the next candidates for 
aldermen must show a clear record on the anti-dog- 
killing subject. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Teaching Cruelty to Children. 


The “ Golden Age” recently reviewed a little book 
for children entitled “In the Clearings,” with such 
biting severity and want of fairness, that I am going 
to ask a brief space to criticise the critic, whose arti- 
cle was reproduced in your columns in September. 

First, the reviewer speaks not of the “immoral 
tendency” of the book only, but of its “ positive 
immorality ”—a grave charge, flippantly made, and 
without a shadow of foundation in fact. 

If the criticism was an honest one, fairly offered 
after a careful reading of the story, which I doubt, I 
can only express the conviction that the editor’s ideas 
of morals must have been gained in a strange school. 

I do not know the author of this story, and there- 
fore write simply in the interest of justice; but after 
a careful perusal of the book I confess that I can 
find only a picture, pleasantly impressed upon the 
mind, of earnest, i effort, cheerful self-sacrifice, 
and consecration. 

Again,—if firm, unobtrusive religious principle, 
governing daily life and shining through its disci- 
pline, as is shown in this story, may be criticised as 
“ spreading her religion like a thick coat of varnish,” 
then it is perfectly fair to wonder whether the wri- 
ter’s religion was gained in the same school as his 
morals, for if there is sincerity in his criticism, there 
is a sad perversion somewhere. 

Now what evidence is there that the book teaches 
cruelty to children? None that I can see, although 
the editor uses a story of the removal of half the 
brain of a pigeon, which the author introduced to 
illustrate something that was mentioned on a preced- 
ing page, about a toad, whose imperfection of sight 
made it difficult to procure its food ; and there is no 
justification whatever for the inference, that these 
boys “ delighted” in the suffering of the bird, or that 
they “undoubtedly wished that they had a pair of 
pigeons to try the same charming experiment upon.” 

This latter statement is a gratuitous injustice which 
the editor has gone out of his way to perpetrate, and 
which the language of the story gives no warrant 
for—sympathy and pity only for the poor bird being 
expressed by the children, as they heard the story of 
its impotent efforts to reach it mark in flying. 

The introduction of this story by the author is in - 
no sense an endorsement of that cruelty, and child 
or man could read it with only an indignant protest 
against a practice which I am glad to see so eminent 
an authority as Dr. H. J. Bigelow condemns. 

The other instance noticed, is the account of a 
rat “hunt,” at it is called, which was no hunt at all, 
and the book does not call it so—but a simple trap, 
extemporized in a wilderness where steel-traps. could 
not be had, to destroy rats which were ravaging the 
house. Certainly not a cruel substitute, it seems to 
me, for the instruments of torture made for the de- 
struction of these vermin, which, when caught, are 
worried by dogs and cats, and finally bitten and 
clawed, and at last, when the flesh is quivering under 
this treatment, perhaps drowned by some merciful 


observer. 


In conclusion I give the following passage from the 
book, and will leave your readers to judge whether 
a story which contains such a sentiment may fairly 
merit the sweeping condemnation for its corrupting 
influence upon the minds of children in connection 
with this “ teaching of cruelty” to them :— 

“¢ Tt would be cruel to fish,’ continued Will, ‘if we 
did it merely for fun; as soon as we have ome 
enough for our supper we ought to wait till another 
day. If we ought not to catch fish for food, we ought 
not to kill chickens or cows. God made all these 


creatures to give us nourishment, and is willing we 


should deprive them of life if we treat them kindly 
whilst they are alive, and never kill them wantonly.’ ” 
W. 


42> 


A GENEROUS mind does not feel as belonging to 
itself alone, but to the whole human race. We are 
born to serve our fellow creatures. 


42> 


Wit our exchanges favor us with a “ first rate 
notice” of our Fair ? 
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GHESE. PLUCKING! 


Children’s Bepartment. 

Live Geese Feathers. 

Few people realize when 
they purchase or sleep up- 
on live-geese feathers, that 
the animals from which 
they were taken were 
plucked alive. 

We do not know how 
general the custom is in 
New England, but in an- 
swer to our question, some 
time ago, “ Where pluck- 
ing live geese and ducks is 
practised ?” the “ Border 
Sentinel” says, “We an- 
swer, in Kansas. It would 
be needless to state the 
particular locality, as the 
custom in the West is gen- 
eral.” 

The same paper says: 
“The remarks of ‘Our 
Dumb Animals’ will set 
many to thinking, surprise 
some and enrago others. 
They cannot fail, however, 
to do good.” 

If the custom prevails 
in Massachusetts will our 
friends inform us, that we 
may bring the case to the 
attention of our courts. 

In the annexed cut the 


geese seem to say, “ Now you know how it is your- 
self.” 


Wuat ANIMALS MAY BE TRAINED TO DO.—No 
one person in modern times has achieved so much 
success in animal teaching as S. Bisset. This man 
was a humble shoemaker. He was born in Scot- 


’ land, in 1721, but he afterwards removed to London, 


where he married a woman who brought him some 
property; then turning broker, he accumulated 
money until the year 1759, when his attention was 
turned to the training and teaching of animals, 
birds and fishes. He was led to this new study on 
reading an account of a remarkable horse-show at 
the fair at St. Germans. Bisset bought a horse and 
dog, and succeeded beyond his expectations in teach- 
ing them to perform various feats. He next pur- 
chased two monkeys, which he taught to dance and 
tumble on a rope, and one would hold a candle in 
one paw and turn the barrel-organ with the other, 
while his companion danced. He next taught three 
cats to do many wonderful things, to sit before music 
books, and to squall notes pitched to different keys. 
He advertised a “Cat’s Opera” in the Haymarket, 
and successfully carried out his programme, the cats 
accurately fulfilling all their parts. He keted 
some thousands by these performances. He next 
taught a leveret, and then several species of birds, to 
spell the name of any person in company, and to 
distinguish the hour of the day or night. Six turkey- 
cocks were next rendered amenable to a country 
dance, and after six months’ teaching, he trained a 
turtle to fetch and carry like a dog, and having 
chalked the floor and blackened its de he made 
it trace out the name of any given person in the 
company.—Land and Water. 


OBSERVE what directions your thoughts and feel- 
ings most readily take when you are alone, and you 
will then form a tolerably correct opinion of your 
real state. 


THE THREE KITTENS. 


In an old brick oven not far from here, 
All cuddled up in a heap, 

Are three little kittens, so cunningly dear; 

‘Their story I know you will like to hear 
While they are fast asleep. 


Two are spotted with white,—one is a soberly gray 
Save the paws so soft and white, 
Which with ashes and coal so frequently play, 
And into all mischief so constantly stray, 
And oft are as black as the night. 


They are not the kittens of whom you have heard 
Who “‘ lost their mittens”’ one day, 
For they are so wise they think it absurd 
To put — on the claws of a kitten or bird, 
ho has only time to play. 


Round and round they run, in the funniest style, 
After each little one’s gray tail ; 
But the tail whirls the faster, and once in a while 
They A round so swiftly that, all in a pile, 
They huddle like leaves in a gale. 


There’s nothing they like so well as a ball 
Of yarn all evenly wound; 
Over and over they go, with a rush and a fall; 
One has it this time—then another—then all,— 
Yarn and kittens like tops spinning round. 


The old mother Gray, with a face me demure, 
Sits winking at their droll play, 
And once in a while she says with a purr— 
‘*My dear little kits = must ever prefer 
‘* At home with your mother to stay. 


* Be gentle and kind to all other cats, 
And loving to one another; 
‘* Be faithful in looking for mice and rats, 
‘* And always to dogs give spiteful spats; 
‘Respect and obey your mother.” 


Now what will become of these kittens three 
I’m sure cannot be told; 
If with friends and each other they ever agree, 
Then purring and mewing their lives will be 
Very happy as they grow old. 
—Hearth and Home. 


A FABLE. 


A young man once picked up a sovereign lying in 


the road. Ever afterward, as he walked along, he 
kept his eye steadily fixed on the ground, in the 
hope of finding another. And, in the course of a 
long life, he did pick up, at different times, a good 
amount of gold and silver. But all these days, as he 
was looking for them, he saw not that heaven was 
bright above him and nature was beautiful around. 
He never once allowed his eyes to look up from the 
mud and filth in which he sought the treasure, and 
when he died, a rich old man, he only knew this fair 
earth of ours as a dirty road in which to pick up 
money as you walk along.— Theodore Parker. 


SMILES AND TEARS. 
Both swords and guns are strong, no doubt, 
And so are tongue and pen, 
And so are sheaves of good bank notes, 
To sway the souls of men; 
But guns and swords and gold and thought, 
Though mighty in their sphere, 
Are often poorer than a smile, 
And weaker than a tear. 


WE are born in hope; we pass our childhood in 
hope; we are governed by hope through the whole 
course of our lives; and in our last moments hope is 
flattering to us, and not till the beating of our heart 
shall cease will its benign influence leave us. 


Lire is divided into three terms,—that which was, 
which is, which will be. Let us learn from the past 
to profit by the present, and from the present to live 
for the future. 


CAREFULNESS.—To do nothing is not always to 
lose one’s time. To do what we do carelessly is to 
lose it inevitably. It is weariness without profit. 


‘* Witt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful.’ 


THE most delicate, the most sensible of all pleas- 
ures, consists in promoting the pleasure of others. 


—+ oe 699 
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WHOLESALE CRUELTY. 


It is generally supposed that “ what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander,” but such is by no 
means the case, as may be observed by.any one who 
studies the administration of the law in this country. 
On Monday, at the Liverpool police court, a woman 
named Bridget Jones was charged with cruelly. ill- 
treating a fowl. She was discovered by one -of the 
inspectors of St. John’s Market in the act of plucking 
the feathers off a living hen, which she had nearly 
finished plucking when the officer took her into cus- 
tody. The bird kicked for some minutes afterwards, 
and was warm when produced in court. The prisoner 
denied the offence, but admitted that it was customary 
to pluck fowls warm. She was, however, sent to 
jail for three months. Assuming Mrs. Jones to have 
Soon guilty of the offence with which she was charged, 
there can be no doubt that she deserved the punish- 
ment she is undergoing; but the cruelty of plucking 
a live chicken is not one whit worse than that of 
skinning an eel alive, yet this practice is almost in- 
variably adopted by cooks in the “ best-regulated” 
kitchens, who would be surprised to hear that they 
were liable to three months’ imprisonment for an act 
which appears to them perfectly natural and harm- 
less. Again, what can be more cruel than the prac- 
tice of boiling lobsters alive ? Let any one who fan- 
cies that these wretched creatures do not suffer listen, 
if he can, to the horrible screams which proceed from 
the kettle during the process, and he will give them 
credit for more feeling than is displayed by their ex- 
ecutioners. Shrimps and prawns are treated in a 
similar manner, but owing to their comparatively 
diminutive size it would of course be absurd to say 
a word on their behalf, more especially as they can- 
not, like lobsters, make themselves heard. The small 
must look after themselves, but we might at least put 
a stop to the unnecessary torture of birds, beasts and 
fishes of a respectable size. There surely must be some 
means of extinguishing life less {objectionable than 
those now too often employed by butchers, salesmen 
and cooks, and the sentence passed on Bridget Jones 
by the Liverpool magistrate is a step in the right 
direction.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


For ‘* Our Dumb Animals.” 
THE CAT OF JEREMY SQUAM. = 
[The incident which suggested the following lines may be 
found in ‘‘ Sewell’s Ancient Dominion of Maine,” page 287. 
Jeremy Squam is an island in Wiscasset Bay.] 
Years ago, when the Indian yell 
Echoed along the coast of Maine, 
Threatening what I dare not tell— 
Horrors sickening heart and brain; 


On the lonely isle of Jeremy Squam, 
A wife, with her babes, was left alone: 
For, with firelock stout, and blanket warm, 
Farmer Rines to the wars had gone. 


Through the Indian summer haze, 
Waved his scanty, blighted corn; 

Shorter and shorter, the autumn days 
Closed o’er his tillage-grounds forlorn. 


Vainly the mother sought to glean 
Winter store from naked fields ; 

Then she eked the diet mean, — 
With nuts and roots, the forest yields. 


Along the shore, in the fine, gray sand, 
Numbetless clams had made their bed: 

So from wood and sea, by Nature’s hand, 
Daily, their humble board was spread. 


But, alas! the winter snows 
Buried the forest’s meagre store; 

While the dashing billows froze, 
As they fell along the shore. 


Ice-chained thus, on the lonely isle, 
Snow-bound by their cabin fire, 
Crouching together,—all the while, 
The hunger-wolf crept nigh and nigher. 


One dear pet, the cat sedate, 
Shared the daily lessening foed: 

Starving, still they never ate 
Pussy’s morsel, sweet and good. 


Breakfastless one day, at last, 
Dinnerless, and supperless, 

Pussy mewed in vain, and cast 
Pleading looks of mute distress. 


Then went up from the little home, 
A fearful cry for ‘‘ bread and meat:"’ 
** Mother, will not father come, 
Bringing moose for us to eat?” 


“Children, dear,” the mother said ; 
‘Once of old, the ravens brought 

To Elijah, meat and bread ;— 
Dear God! wilt thou send us nought?” 


Opening wide the cabin door, 
Gazed they out upon the bay; 

Swift across the cabin floor, 
Pussy darted—and away, 


O’er the ice, away, away, 

Darted she with flying feet; 
Vanishing across the Bay, 

Where the Monseag’s waters meet. 


Then the children cried, and said, 
“ Pussy will not come again! ”” 

But the mother bowed her head, 
Praying, in unspoken pain. 


Great their joy when Pussy’s ‘‘ mew” 
Sounded at the cabin door; 

Great their wonder, when she threw 
Little fishes on the floor! 


Short her stay, and, in a trice, 
Bounding again across the Bay, 

Watched she, at the cracks of ice, 
For the Frost-fish, at their play. 


To and fro, day after day, 
Faithful Pussy came and went, 
Bringing safe her finny prey, 
To their daily wonderment. 


Thus it was, until relief : 
Came with slow-returning spring ; 
And the winter, with its grief, 
Was an old-remembered thing. 


Who shall say the mother’s prayer 
Was not answered from on high? 

Who, her meed of praise, shall dare 
To the faithful cat deny? 


More than a hundred years have passed ; 
The cabin has crumbled to decay ; 
The Indian has yelled his last, 
And, like an echo, died away. 


Through the land the voice of peace 
Sings a sweet and hopeful song, 
Which forever shall increase, 
Till it absorb the Discord, Wrong. 


Love from man to God it sings ; 
Love from man to brother man ; 
Lave to all the living things 
In God's great and glorious plan ! 
Casting, MeE., Oct. 10th, 1871. 


NotuHineG more brutalizes men or women than the 
opportunity of tryannizing over those who are weak- 
er than ourselves, and nothing more elevates them 
than engendering a right spirit of protection to the 
weak. 


[For Dumb Animals.””] 
THE OLD HORSE’S STORY. 

I am thirty years old; “a very old horse,” my mas- 
ter says. He came into the field and looked at me 
to-day, and said: “ Have as good a time as you can, 
old Bob, you have worked hard enough, and shall 
never want whilst I live.” After he went away 
I said to myself, “Men leave an account of their 
lives, why shouldn’t an old horse sometimes tell his 


story.” I can just remember when I trotted along to 
market with mother, tied to the wagon thill. Then 
we were both owned by Mr. B,, and lived in the 
country. It used to make my legs ache sometimes to 
keep up with mother, and I was glad when they let 
run by myself behind the wagon. I used to hear the 
remarks of the people, who called me a handsome 
young colt. I shall never forget when I was put in 
a harness and hitched to a wagon, and the cruel iron 
they put in my mouth that cut my lips; I kicked out 
the dash-board and knocked my master down, for 
which I have always been sorry, for Mr. B. was a 
very kind master; but I did not know who was be- 
hind me, as they had put blinders beside my eyes, so 
that I could not see. ™ a few days, however, I liked 
the harness. I had all I wanted to eat, and always 
felt the happiest when nicely brushed up, trotting 
along the road, with kind Mr. and Mrs. B. talking 
and leeline behind me. I held my head as high as 
a horse possibly could, especially when other horses 
were about. My master never hitched it up with 
straps as has happened since. I used to feel very 
proud when I was driven up on the church green, on 
Sunday, before all the nicely-dressed people. 

But there came an unfortunate day, when my mas- 
ter was offered $500 for me, and I was sold to a man 
in Boston, to be driven in a carriage with another 
horse. We had a fine stable, but it was close and 
hot, and I never saw the green fields or tasted the 
sweet clover. ‘Then the stones in the hard street 
hurt my feet, and I was frightened at the sights I saw, 
and the noises I heard; and when I trembled in 
every part of my body, and jumped in -terror, the 
driver would lash my sides with his sharp whip. 
Finally I was shod by an ignorant man, who did not 
seem to know that horses’ feet have any feeling. He 
drove a nail into the flesh and caused me terrible 
pain. But I had to bear it, day and night, for a 
week; I could neither eat nor sleep, till at last my 
master saw how lame and sick I was, and had the 
shoe removed; but it was too late, my leg was stiff 
and I would no longer answer for a carriage-horse. 
I was bought by a horse railroad company, for $75, 
and hitched before a great car, with another horse, to 
draw all who chose to get in. I limped now con- 
stantly, and my poor old leg was never well again. 
We would start with a few persons on the car, but 
before we reached the city the car would be crowded. 
Sometimes, but not often, kind men and women 
would get off to lighten the load a little. I heard 
the superintendent of the stable say that we were 
not overloaded, and came out fresh every morning ! 

But my days on the railroad were very short, I was 
worn out and taken to Brighton and sold for $15. 
My greatest and last misery from the cruelty of men 
was experienced here. Some poisonous substance was 
mixed with my oats to make me look fat, and a sharp 
wedge was put under the shoe opposite the lame foot 
so that I could not limp on either. I was taken out 
every day, and in this agony made to show off before 
buyers. 

But one day a great joy came to me. My old, kind 
master was passing by and recognized and bought 
me. How he knew me I never could guess, for when 
I went back to the old farm and looked into the sunny 
brook where I had once seen a handsome young coit, I 
never should have known the lame old bony horse to 
have been the same animal. But my master said he 
“knew my eyes and a white spot in my forehead.” 
He, too, had grown old in the time, but the world had 
been kind to him, whilst it had been cruel to = 

OB. 


HE permits himself to be seen through a micro- 
scope, who suffers himself to be caught in a passion. 
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BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 

One of the most active friends and most liberal 
patrons of our cause in England, is the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, who is thus described in “ Appleton’s 
Journal” :-— 


“She has not only built churches, but established 
samy” erected cathedrals and founded bishoprics. 

ree dioceses, after the fashion of the Church of 
England, one at the Cape of Good Hope, one in Aus- 
tralia and one in British America, owe their exist- 
ence and in a large measure their present support to 
her large-hearted munificence. St. Stephen’s Church 
in Westminster, with the school and rectory attached 
to it, were built at her private expense. She founded 
in Southern Australia a sort of school and hospital 
combined, for the mental and physical advancement 
of the aborigines of that island. 


“ She heard of a village in Scotland where the peo- 
ple were in a most destitute condition; she lost no 
time in ascertaining their real state, and then paid 
the passages of the whole community to Australia, 
where in the mines and the agricultural pursuits they 
aa and sent back grateful messages. At 

ape Clear and Skibbereen the fishermen could not 
live by their industry, and were sinking to a state of 
beggary. An appeal to this lady was responded to 
at once. Some of them she helped to emigrate to 
this continent; others she supplied with the necessi- 
ties of life and a new stock in trade. 


“ But the half of her deeds is not told. The squalid 
and miserable purlieus of London are her especial 
field of labor. She recognizes that education is a 
great cure for many of the evils of poverty. Her sys- 
tem of rural free schools, established by her years ago, 
has become the foundation of the present English 
system of education. Her works at Spitalfields, Nova 

otia Gardens, now called Columbia Square, the 
Columbia Market, the Reformatory at Shepherd’s 
Bush, are all monuments of earnestness of her efforts 
for the unfortunate. 


“ To this day she goes in person among the people 
for whom she has done so much, to see how they are 
getting on, and always carries with her a full purse 
and a sympathizing heart. It is difficult to exagger- 
ate the estimation in which the baroness is held in 
her own picturesque little village of Highgate. 
Probably every poor child in the place has something 
to know and thank her for. 


“During the eight centuries of the existence of the 
kingdom of England, she is the first lady who has 
been created a peeress for works of benevolence, 
almost the first who has been so honored for works of 
her own.” 


Crorrinag Ears anp Taits.—The custom of 
cropping the ears and tails of certain kinds of dogs 
has given occasion for a lawsuit in London, at the 
instigation of the Society for the Protection of Animals. 
The society has sought to show that this operation is 
an act of cruelty. The counsel for the defendant 
mentioned the picture of the court painter, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, in which the dog of Her Majesty the Queen 
figured with cropped ears and tail; but Sir Edwin, 
we was present, declared with warmth that Her 
Majesty protested against this custom, and that for 
himself he had merely represented the prevailing 
fashion, but never would give his consent to such a 
shameful abuse of animals. 

The judge declared the custom in question, how- 
ever common, a penal offence, and fined the defend- 
ant.— Translated from the “ Steinmark Monthly.” 


A apy writes from Chicago, that in reflecting 
upon what property to save from the burning dwell- 
ing, she was at loss which to take—her parrot, the 
works of a favorite poet, or the family Bible. It 
ought not to be remembered against her that the 
parrot escaped, while the poems and the family Bible 
perished ; for in the midst of the confusion, the bird, 
which had been taught the responses of the litany, 
cried in a loud voice, “Good Lord deliver us,” and 
delivered it was. 


THE ROBIN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 
Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 
And cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple-tree. 


“Nay!” said the Grandmother; ‘‘have you not heard 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 

And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin; 

You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 

Very dear to the heart of Our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him!” 


Amen!’’T said to the beautiful myth; 

“* Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well: 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 

To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

And dear to the heart of Our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the glory they do!” 


YOUATT’S DESCRIPTION OF KILLING 
CALVES. 


These calves are brought up to be converted 
into white veal. The muscles are all to be drained 
of blood, and not a blemish is to appear on the skin. 
The animal is taken carefully out of the cart. Let 
it be supposed that he arrives at the destined place 
on the Monday afternoon. He is scarcely got out of 
the cart before the jugular vein is opened and the 
blood is permitted to flow until he falls. The mor- 
row comes and the bleeding is repeated, and again 
until he drops, and oftener than otherwise once more 
on the Wednesday. There are perhaps few of my 
readers who have not experienced, when largely 
bled, this seeming dying and the worse sensation of 
returning life. Such, however, is the routine to 
which the poor calf is submitted during these three 
days. What thoughts and fears must occupy his 
mind during this ‘horrible time of starvation’ and 
suspense, for the animal is kept without food, the last 
twenty-four hours at least! Whoever has passed by 
the slaughter-house in which these atrocities are 
committing, and heard the piteous and incessant 
bleatings of the animal, will never forget the tone of 
urgent supplication yet utter debility. 

On the Thursday or Friday he is brought out 
for slaughter, rolling and staggering from want of 
strength. A common sling or hobble is then placed 
round the hind legs and he is drawn up into the air 
with the hind legs upwards. Sometimes he gets a 
knock on the head with the poleaxe, but not suffi- 
cient to stun him, for the white veal must not be 
spoiled, and above all things the head must not be 
discolored. A hook is now passed through his 
muzzle to which a cord is attached that goes round 
the rope by which he was suspended, and by means 
of this the head is drawn backwards and upwards 
until it is in a manner inverted and no blood can 
deposit itself in any part of it. The fatal thrust is 
now, and not until now, given, the jugulars are cut 
through at one stroke, and the animal soon dies, the 
object being accomplished that there shall not be a 
drop of blood in him, or a discolored mark about 
him. Such are the abominations which are prac- 
tised in the preparation of white veal, and they will 
continue until the perverted taste of the public no 
longer demands that the flesh of the calf shall be 
rendered pale and insipid and comparatively devoid 
of nutriment. 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
Lonpon.—The Royal Society of London, at its 
annual meeting, distributed prizes to three children 
in the London schools, for compositions on kindness 
toward animals. 
There were one hundred and twenty compositions 


' offered from the different schools of the metropolis. 


Beriin.—The Protective Society takes the title 
of the “ German Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals,” and thus becomes a central organization. 

The other societies of Germany will reserve from 
the assessments of their members a certain sum, to be 
contributed to the common treasury, in exchange for 
which the Central Society will send its publications 
to all the branches. 


Zuricu.—The Zurich Society have received sev- 
eral competitive essays by native and foreign 
writers, in answer to their request for the most effi- 
cacious means of protecting horses and cattle from 
the stings of horse-flies. 

The committee will report and award prizes as 
soon as complete trial shall have been made of the 
different measures proposed. 


EpinsurGu.—This society has awarded a prize of 
£50 to George Fleming, one of £30 to T. D. Brood 
and one of £20 to George Armatage, all English 
veterinaries, for the best essays on horse-shoeing. 


CRUELTY AT PUTNAM, CONN. 
Editor ‘* Our Dumb Animals.” 


Knowing that you would be pleased to hear from all 
quarters, I venture to pen a line in defence of cattle 
that are so abused, seemingly, by almost every one. 
I simply wish to state what a man did last week in 
Putnam, Conn. He belongs to the church and isa 
father of a family. 

He received at this station a carload of cattle, and 
being in a hurry would not wait a few minutes for 
the car to be placed at the landing, but commeneed 
jumping them out of the door upon the track, a dis- 
tance of full five feet by actual measurement. A 
crowd of men and boys gathered around and threat- 
ened to lynch the old fellow, but he continued till but 
four remained in the car. These refused to go out, 
and after beating and banging them, he left them until 
the car was placed at the landing. There he would 
not wait for the plank to be placed but drove one 
down between the car and the platform, and then at- 
tempted to drive the other three over him. The 
yard-master now interfered and put a stop to his 
cruel work. 


Maxine Prorte Harpy.—Some men move 
through life as a band of music moves down the 
street, flinging out pleasure on every side through the 
air to every one, far and near, that can listen. Some 
men fill the air with their strength and sweetness as 
orchards in October days fill the air with ripe fruit. 
Some women cling to their own houses like the 
honeysuckle over the door, yet like it fill all the 
region with the subtle fragrance of their goodness. 
How great a bounty and a blessing is it so to hold the 
royal gifts of the soul that they shall be music to 
some, fragrance to others and life to all! It would 
be no unworthy thing to live for, to make the power 
which we have within us the breath of other men’s 
joy; to fill the atmosphere which they must stand in 
yr a brightness which they cannot create for them- 
selves. 


‘In men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
T hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two where God has not.” 
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